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Children's 



GREASE PAINT 


HER BLOOD 


Hayiey Mills is a world star at 14 

, By Peter London 

Just two years ago I interviewed Juliet Mills, daughter of 
film star John Mills and playwright Mary Hayley Bell. Juliet 
had just made a personal triumph in a West End play at the 
age of 16 . 

I asked Juliet about this thing called “grease paint in the 
blood ” and whether, if you arc born into a theatre family, you 
always want to act yourself. Juliet said: “Well, I always 
wanted to act. And my young sister Hayley will be an actress. 
But not my brother.” And later she told me; “Hayley is 
a very good little actress already. I’m sure she will follow 
Mummy and Daddy and me into the profession.” 


I^HAT Juliet Mills did not add 
was that at that very time 
Hayley, aged 12, was playing her 
first film role in Tiaer Bay. Not 
much was said about Hayley at 
the time. She was rated just 
another child actress. 

But when Tiger Bay was shown 
the ■ tough critics burst into 
applause for her half-way through 
the film. And she stole the acting 
honours and headlines from under 
the noses of her famous father 
and a cast of top stars. 

The film world had seen 
nothing like this for 20 years. But 





Hayley Mills and her pet peke 


was it perhaps just a “one-shot,” 
the single performance that a girl 
could give with a good script and 
good director and good actors all 
around her? 

Soon after the film was finished, 
Hayley went on holiday with her 
mother and father to Hollywood, 
where John Mills was to make a 
film of The Swiss Family Robin¬ 
son for Walt Disney. 

Disney himself showed them 
around Disneyland, that fantastic 


playground in California based on 
his film characters and stories. 
Hayley was enchanted with Disney¬ 
land. And Disney was enchanted 
with her. The shrewd film-maker 
watched Hayley’s reactions, and at 
the end of the trip he took Mr. 
and Mrs. Mills aside and told 
them that he wanted Hayley to 
play the title role in Pollyanna, a 
famous book of which a film was 
made nearly 50 years ago. 

When the film was completed it 
was given a Press showing m New 
York’s Radio City theatre, the 
world’s largest cinema. It was 
Tiger Bay all over again! The 
unknown English girl “stole” the 
picture, drew exclamations of 
delight from the toughest critics, 
and packed Radio City for weeks. 

Back to Hollywood 

So today Hayley has proved that 
grease paint in the blood will out, 
and she is back in Hollywood 
with her mother and father to 
make three more films, the last of 
which is Five Finger E.xercisc. In 
this Hayley will play the part 
originally created by her sister 
Juliet on the West End stage. 

And how has Hayley taken all 
this world adulation? I can tell 
you from the Mills family that 
she is quite unmoved by it. 

“We have a sort of family 
motto at home,” they said, “whieh 
goes like this: if you feel you’ve 
got it and feel you must do it, 
then you’ve just got to do it.” 
Hayley did it. 

What does Hayley think about 
acting? She is not at all casual 
about it. “It’s no good doing it 
unless you feel dedicated,” she 
says. “I listen to people talking, 
then 1 think myself into the way 
they talk. .Acting with. Daddy 
in Tiger Bay, I just forgot he 
was my father and thought of him 
as a policeman questioning me. 


HER DEAR DEER FRIEND 



In the village of Aboyne, Aberdeenshire, a popular figure just 
now is this little deer known as Russek. A local gamekeeper found 
him wandering and brought him home some weeks ago. Since 
then he has made many friends, including Sheila Donald, the 
girl in this picture who takes him for a walk every day. 


It just came. It always does.” 

Is she the same at home, still? 
Yes, she loves to potter round the 
Mills family farm near East 
Grinstead, happy in slacks and 
sweater, helping to milk the cows 
and feed the chickens. She loves 
riding, has a fine new pony, and 
at one time had ambitions to 
follow Pat Smythc. 

At school at Camberley she 
studies ballet and drama as well 
as doing ordinary lessons. She did 
pretty well in the term exams and 
is a form prefect. When she is 
filming, of course, she has tutors 
or attends the studio schools. 
During a trip to the West Indies 
when Father was filming last year 
she went to a local school. 

Stardom has brought her many 
thrills, one of which was meeting 
Prince Philip, who presented her 
with an award as Most Promising 
Actress of the Year. He was so 
taken with Hayley's curtsy that 
he winked at her. And her 
family are certain that Hayley 
Catherine Rose Vivien Mills 
winked back. 


Squeaking out of turn 

Strange squeakings kept inter¬ 
rupting church services at Snape, 
Suffolk, and the parishioners asked 
a local naturalist to investigate. 
The offenders proved to be 21 
pipistrelle bats which had taken 
up residence behind a board dis¬ 
playing the Ten Commandments. 
They were all taken to a barn three 
miles away where they can go on 
squeaking to their hearts' content. 


L8FE-SAVIN0 

SATELLITE 

While cycling at night near 
Bayonne not long ago, a young 
Frenchman suddenly found him¬ 
self in a canal, sinking in the mud. 
The only person within earshot 
was an amateur astronomer who 
had just come out of his house 
to catch a glimpse of an American 
satellite. Hearing the young man’s 
cries, he dashed to the canal bank 
and managed to drag him out— 
the first recorded instance of a 
satellite saving a life. 


Ringingthefalcons of Cyprus 

Men of the R.A.F. mountain It was the fledglings the R.A.F. 


rescue team in Cyprus recently 
joined local ornithologists in 
ringing some of the Eleonora's 
falcons that nest on cliffs in the 
south of the island.' This falcon 
is one of the rarest birds of prey, 
breeding only on a few islands in 
the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea, and ringing will provide 
naturalists with more information 
about its habits and life-span. 

The falcon lays its eggs late in 
July, the young being fledged in . 
October, I 


men and their Cypriot friends set 
out to ring; it was a tricky business. 

The nests were on a ledge some 
80 feet up the 250-foot high cliffs. 
They could only be reached from 
the top, so the airmen were 
lowered on ropes attached to a 
lorry. 

All the time the airmen were 
on the cliff face the parent falcons 
screeched and wheeled above 
them. 

© Fleetway Publicatians Ltd., 1960 
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IN NEED 

PLENTY 


HELP FOR PEOPLE 
FROM THOSE WITH 

By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

The Commonwealth has just taken another step forward by 
setting up a Special Commonwealth African Assistance Plan 
to be called SCAAP. 

Its purpose is to focus attention on ways in which wealthier 
countries are aiding poorer ones and to help further in raising 
standards of life in Africa. 


A ID for under-developed coun- 
tries has become (he great 
challenge of our day, as President 
Eisenhower recently emphasised 
once more. 

Out of the world’s 2,800 million 
people probably two-thirds have 
not enough food, clothes, or 
proper houses. The other third 
enjoy a much higher living stan¬ 
dard. This big gap between the 
well-off and the worse-off shows 
glaringly when countries become 
independent of some former 
colonial Power. 

Marshall plan 

Yet a great deal has been done. 
A transformation has taken place 
in the last ten years largely thanks 
to the impetus given by the Mar¬ 
shall Plan of 1947. This great act 
of human Kindness is only a 
memory now, but it remains a 
great monument to the American 
people.. 

General George Marshall, after 
whom it was named, was one of 
the great American military figures 
of the last war. He then became 
United States . Foreign Minister. 
One day he went to Harvard, the 
great American university. In a 
speech there on .“ith June, 1947, he 
declared; 

“It is logical that the United 
States should do whatever it is 


able to do to assist in the return 
of normal economic health in the 
world without which there can be 
no political stability and no 
assured peace. Our policy is 
directed not against any country 
or doctrine but against hunger, 
poverty, desperation, and chaos.” 

Amid the chaos after the war 
Europe took up the plan. Under 
the European Recovery Pro¬ 
gramme, as it was called, billions 
of American dollars were poured 
into rebuilding the shattered 
economies of the Old World. 
There can be no doubt whatever 
that without this aid our living 
standards in Britain today would 
be very much lower than they are. 

So great was the need in those 
days that Britain in one year spent 
a vast American loan of nearly 
£1,000,000,000. It was because the 
exhaustion brought about by the 
war had been underestimated that 
this loan ran out so quickly and 
the Marshall Plan came into 
being. 

As Britain recovered she. too, 
began playing her part. She 
helped to set going the Colombo 
Plan which, after ten years has 
visibly improved conditions in the 
Asian Commonwealth countries. 
Capital has also been provided for 
other countries which were part of 
the old Colonial Empire. 


British assistance for Africa 
alone, for instance, is working out 
at £34,000,000 this year compared 
with £20,000.000 last year. But 
now the need is so great, as former 
colonies emerge into independent 
States, that a more co-operative 
effort is needed. 

Aid should be impartial and 
given irrespective of race, creed, 
religion, or politics. Marshall Aid 
W'as offered to all European coun¬ 
tries, but the countries of the 
Russian Communist bloc refused 
it. (Czechoslovakia accepted, but 
later cancelled her acceptance.) 

But the world might have 
achieved a higher standard of liv¬ 
ing by today if the Marshall spirit 
had been applied on a global scale 
much earlier. 

The greatest enemies of man¬ 
kind are poverty and disease, all 
too often related. They could be 
conquered if only all the nations 
would unite in waging war on 
them. 

Flying to their 
walk 

An official of Trans-Australia 
Airlines was impressed during a 
visit to Switzerland by the way in 
which hikers there were taken by 
air for a weekend of walking. 
Back in Australia he put the idea 
into operation there. 

From Melbourne a party was 
flown some 250 miles across the 
Bass Strait to the island State of 
Tasmania. There the party was 
able to spend their weekend of 
walking and climbing in the 
beautiful Central Highlands. 


THIS RECORDER FOR ONLY 4s. 



Tt is great fun to be able to play a 
musical instrument and one of 
the most popular instruments 
nowadays is undoubtedly the 
recorder. It is easy to learn to 
play a few simple tunes. 

C N is offering its readers the 
chance to buy a strongly made 
descant recorder for only 4s. This 
is a really remarkable offer, 
for this recorder is not a toy 


but a real musical instrument. 

A small folder with instructions 
is included. All you have to do 
is to follow those instructions care¬ 
fully and in a surprisingly short 
time you will begin to play an easy, 
tune. In fact, with a few keen 
friends, you might form your own 
recorder band. 

This astonishing offer is open 
until 12th November—but a word 


of warning. Supplies are limited, 
and as (here is a heavy demand late 
applicants may be disappointed. 

So don’t delay, write today en¬ 
closing the coupon printed below, 
with your name and address on 
both halves, and a Postal Order, 
crossed “ & Co.” Send them to 
Children's Newspaper Recorder 
Offer, 96-97 Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


PLEASE CUT ROUND DOTTED LINE 


CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER RECORDER 
OFFER 

I enclose Postal Order value . . . 

Please send me . . . recorder/s 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


C N 8/10/60 


NAME.... 
ADDRESS 


If undelivered, please return to Children’s 
Newspaper Recorder Offer, 96-97 Farringdon 
Street, London. E.C.4. CN 8/10/60 J 


PLEASE USE BLOCK CAPITALS 
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NEWS FROM 
EVERYWHERE 


Big dredgers are deepening the 
River Hudson to enable ocean¬ 
going ships to reach Albany, capi¬ 
tal of New York State. 

A bulldozer and mechanical 
digger were used to rescue a dog, 
trapped in a disused water main at 
Kirkby, Lancashire, More than 
80 tons of earth were removed. 


For the fiery Fifth 



Sussex people like to make the 
most of the Fifth of November 
and there are many Bonfire 
Societies to arrange the ceie- 
' brations. Here is Littlehamp- 
ton’s “ Miss Bonfire ” trying 
on the headdress she will wear 
on the fiery Fifth. 

He writes plays 
with his toes 

A play by a ten-year-old York 
boy, Roy Gelder, was recently 
produced at one of the local hos¬ 
pitals to earn money for charity. 
In the audience was the Lord 
Mayor, who congratulated the 
young playwright as much for his 
courage and perseverance as for 
his dramatic work. For Roy had 
typed out the whole play not with 
his fingers, but with his toes! 

More than five years ago Roy 
was taken ill with polio and lost 
the use of his hands. Fortunately, 
he had plenty of pluck, and as 
soon as he was well enough he 
learned to type with his toes. 

Still in hospital, he spends much 
of his time writing plays on his 
typewriter, an ordinary standard 
model given to him by his father. 


The British firm of Lcyland 
Motors has recently secured orders 
worth £1,180,000 to supply buses 
to Israel;' street cleaning and 
refuse collecting vehicles to 
Teheran, Iran; and buses and 
trucks to South .African railways. 

The Scottish Youth Hostels 
Association is again running 
Winter mountaineering and ski-ing 
courses. Particulars can be ob¬ 
tained from the Association at 
7 Bruntsfield Crescent, Edinburgh 
10 . 

NO MAN AT THE WHEEL 

A trawler was recently steere», 
450 miles from Norway to the 
Humber by an automatic pilot 
called Lodestar, which has been 
developed by British technicians. 

A method of making meat more 
tender has been developed by 
Government research chemists at 
Aberdeen. 

SOUND BUSINESS 

In the first seven months of 
this year 998,000 radio sets were 
ordered by retailers, 22 per cent, 
more than in the same period of 
1959. 

An atlas of the hidden side of 
the Moon is to be published by 
the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences. 

PLOUGHWOMAN 

A woman beat ten men in a 
ploughing match at South Colling- 
ham, Nottinghamshire, the other 
day. 

A potato weighing five pounds 
has been dug up at Fishpool, 
Nottinghamshire. It was 12 inches 
long and five inches in diameter. 


THEY SAY.. . 

British schoolchildren behave 
very well. They are well 
disciplined. Their' answers to 
one’s questions are good answers, 
and they are intelligent. 

A Russian teacher lisiting Britain 

Jndependence ... is a pretty 
tricky gift to have and it does 
not necessarily mean happiness. 
It means responsibility. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 



OUR HOMELAND .T’O 
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HAPPY AT HER WORK 



The happy girl in this picture 
is Judith Moir, who is only 16 but 
has already set up in business for 
herself near her home at Middle- 
ton, Lancashire. 

Every day she goes into action 
with electric clippers, hair-dryer, 
and brushes and combs to deal 
with “clients” at her pet parlour. 
In addition she sells meat and 
biscuits, and all the other things 
that well.brought-up dogs need. 
Her father bought her £20 worth 
of stock to start with, but now 
Judith is taking sufficient fees to 
make a reasonable living after 
meeting expenses.' 


Queen’s Bridge at Perth 

chronicler Holinshed, King Wil¬ 
liam the Lion himself suffered sad 
loss when “there chanced such a 
flood, by reason of the rising and 


The Queen is going to Perth 
next Monday to open the new 
bridge across the Tay. Retidy for 
traffic since August, the new 
Queen's Bridge spans Scotland's 
longest river and carries the main 
highway from the south to Dundee 
and Royal Deeside. It replaces 
the Victoria Bridge, which had 
become unsafe. 

The date chosen for her 
Majesty's visit is already a red- 
letter day in the annals of the his¬ 
toric Tayside town,' for it marks 
the anniversary of the granting of 
Perth's royal charter by William 
the Lion in 1210. 

The streets of Perth have wit¬ 
nessed many a royal progress dur¬ 
ing these 750 years, and on at least 
one occasion brought a royal 
tragedy. According to the 


inundation of the two rivers Tay 
and Almond, that through violence 
of the stream the town walls were 
borne down, and . . . though the 
King with his wife and the most 
part of his family escaped out of 
that great danger and jeopardy, 
his youngest son named John, with 
his nurse and twelve other w'omen, 
perished.” 

The Qi'een's Bridge commands 
a view of a stretch of the river 
famous for its oyster-beds, from 
which many fine pearls have been 
obtained. From the parapet, too, 
a glimpse may be caught of the 
North Inch, reputed cradle of 
cricket in Scotland. 


Rotobugs need 
no drlvei* 

Small driverless vehicles, 
starting and stopping on their 
own, can now be seen at a Wolver¬ 
hampton railway goods station. 
Called Rotobugs, they are used to 
pull trollys to and from the 
goods wagons. 

Believed to be the first of their 
kind in the world, they travel at 
two miles an hour, guided by elec¬ 
tric wires laid half-an-inch below 
the surface. 

On each vehicle Is a panel of 
switches. An operator merely 
presses the appropriate switches, 
and the Rotobug and its train of 
trollys sets off on its appointed 
journey. 

Rotobugs are the result of two 
years of experiment on the part of 
British Railways and E.M.I. Elec¬ 
tronics Limited. They will greatly 
speed up the handling of mer¬ 
chandise at Wolverhampton, and 
will probably be installed at other 
busy goods stations. 


MARKET GARDENING FOR MALTA 


OVER THE SEA AND 
UP THE RIVER 

Major John Almonds recently 
sailed up the River Witham from 
Boston to his Lincolnshire home 
at Stixwould. ncar Horncastle, and 
so fulfilled an ambition. 

After years of service in Ghana, 
he set sail from the African coast 
with two companions in a 32Toot 
yacht. He had built this in his 
spare time with the help of three 
local boys. 
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Here are five girls from 
Malta who are now working 
with a market garden firm in 
Sussex. After four months’ 
training the girls will return 
to their island, where the 
Sussex firm is shortly to open 
a new branch. 

Sheffield’s farewell 
to its trams 

Sheffield will say goodbye to its 
trams on Saturday. Among the 
vehicles travelling in a farewell 
procession from Millhouses to 
Sheffield Town Hall will be an 
Edwardian tram with an open top 
deck carrying passengers in 
Edwardian clothes. 


F/SH GALORE 

There are plenty of fish in the 
sea, especially in the North Sea. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food has announced 
that in experimental catches from 
Shields during the Summer the 
average number of herring caught 
by one shot of a drift net rose 
to 25,900. Last year it was 
21,199, and in 1958 it was only 
15,000. 

A Ministry spokesman said; 
“This means that there are more 
fish to be caught, though we do 
not know the reason for it. But 
you still have to find the fish 
before you can catch them.” 



^SPfiltSI MB 


Six new bicycles to be won! 


There is something WTong in one 
of these pictures—a deliberate mis¬ 
take. Spot the mistake and put a 
circle around it. Then colour the 
other picture with paint or crayon. 


Complete the form and send it with both 
pictures plus one wrapper from a 6d. Milky 
Bar (or two wrappers from 3d. Milky Bars) 
to the address below. Competitors from 
Eire send one Milky Bar wrapper. 


100 Consolation Prizes of Nestle’s Chocolate 


RULES 


1. Entries must arrive not later 
than October 31st and cannot 
subsequently be returned to 
competitors. 

2. Entrants must be residents of 
Great Britain, Northern Ireland, 
Eire or the Channel-Islands. 

3 . Children of the -employees of 
The Nestle Company Ltd., or 
of their advertising agents are riot 
eligible to compete. 

4 . Prizes will be awarded for the 
best colouring of the correct pic¬ 
ture in the following age groups: 


(a) aged 8 and under (b) aged 9 
or 10 (c) aged 11 to 15 

5 . There will be two winners in 
every age group who wU each 
be given a new bicycle or cash 
equivalent. 

4 . 100 Consolation Prizes of 
Nestle’s Chocolate will be awarded 
to the runners-up. 

7 . Winners will be notified by 
post, and results may be obtained 
from The Nestle Co. Ltd., after 
November 15th. The judges’ de¬ 
cision is linal. 


milky bar 

Af/'/ky Ssf 
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Here is the latest edition ! This lavishly illustrated 
annual offers a fascinating selection of pictures and 
stories about pets and animals. Many popular 
characters from “School Friend” weekly: 
useful hints on how to look after your own pets.; 
128 pages, lots of super photographs, 3 full 
colour plates. 


School Friend 

BOOK OF PETS AND ANIMALS 


LATEST (1961) ISSUE HOW ON SALE tO'6 


JJarry Corbett and Sooty begin 
a new fortnightly series in 
B.B.C. Junior TV next Sunday. 
You might think this is extra 
brave on Harry’s part, for he says 
that Sooty, has now splashed him 
and his clothes with so‘ many 
messy substances, from hair oil 
to paint and ice cream, that the 
little-black-eared glove puppet has 
just been made an honorary mem¬ 
ber of the Dry Cleaners’ Associa¬ 
tion! This compliment will prob¬ 
ably put him up to more mischief 
in the new series, called Let's Go 
Back to School. 

Altogether Harry and Sooty 
have now been seen about 100 
times on B.B.C. television. Their 
success dates from 1952, when 
Harry gave up his job as elec¬ 
trician after the pair of them 
were spotted Jjy B.B.C. producer 
Eric Fawcett in an amateur talent 
show at the Manchester Radio 
Exhibition. 

Harry Corbett and his wife, 
Marj'orie, have now had to add 
a “Sooty Wing” to their home in 
Guiseley, Yorkshire. It contains 
an office and rehearsal room. Be¬ 
cause Sooty’s “props ” are moun¬ 
ting at such an alarming rate, a 


Sweep and Sooty get a cookery lesson from Harry Corbett 

big store room will soon have to former workmate of Harry’s at an 
be built on nearby land electrical factory. Sooty’s re- 

These “props,” by the way, quirements make it a full-time 
are made by Bill Garrett, a job. 


Kipps takes a look at Gillian in 
a famous shop g2?den* 


Showing the way to 
Do It Yourself 


H. G. Wells, who wrote The War 
in the Air and The Invisible 
Man, surprised most people when 
he departed from science fiction 
in 1905 to produce Kipps, the tale 
of a draper’s apprentice. Yet the 
book was a great success, Now 
Granada are serialising it in eight 
parts on the I.T.V. networks, be¬ 
ginning at 7 p.m. on 14th October. 

To help the cast get the right 
atmosphere, Producer Jack Wil¬ 
liams recently conducted them on 
an excursion to Bromley, Kent, 
to see the actual shop above 
which Herbert George Wells was 


born on 2Ist September, 1866. The 
shop is now marked with a plaque. 

My picture shows Brian Murray, 
who plays the grown-up Kipps, 
inspecting the plaque with Rene 
Lister (left) and Diana Fairfax. 
They play Ann Pornick and Helen 
Walsi'ngham, two young women 
who have a big part in Kipps’ 
career. The part of Kipps as a 
boy will be taken by John Grey. 

H. G. Wells, who wa- once a 
science master, had an imagina¬ 
tion rivalling that of Jules Verne, 
the “father” of science fiction. 


JTew young actresses have scored 
such brilliant success in their 
first television appearance as 13- 
year-old Gillian Ferguson in The 
Secret Garden. This eight-part 
B.B.C. serial from Frances Hodg¬ 
son Burnett’s famous novel was 
televised early this year. Now it 
is to be repeated in Junior TV, 
beginning next Tuesday. 

Incidentally, Gillian is now 
appearing in A.B.C. Television’s 
Sunday afternoon serial Path¬ 
finders in Space. 

“Acting is my life,” Gillian 
told me when I met her the other 
day at an A.B.C. television re¬ 
hearsal. “First I wanted to be a 
ballet dancer, but the idea of 
being just a member of the corps 
de ballet didn’t appeal to me!” 

Gillian had only just recovered 
from a serious heart operation 
when she appeared in The Secret 
Garden, but \ am glad to say that 
she is now quite fit. 


2'RRV (Do It Yourself) Buck- 
NELL came out of his little 
cedar-wood office shed in the 
garden to talk to me about his 
new series in B.B.C. Television, 
which begins this Wednesday. 

“I want to include plenty of 
items for young people as well as 
grown-ups,” he' said. “Focus, 
showed me how keen children are 
to make things for themselves—in.. 
fact. I’m still getting letters from 
Focus viewers even though the 
series ended in the Summer! Of 
course, a lot of grown-ups will be 


PROGRAMMES 
and PEOPLE on 
TV and RADIO 
by 

Ernest Thomson 


They were 
the first 

Jet propulsion, television, radar, 
and penicillin. What have 
they in common? They were all 
British inventions or discoveries. 
That is why producer John Irwin 
has given the title First In The 
Field to an A.T.V. programme 
next Wednesday (5th October), 
pin-pointing these and other out¬ 
standing contributions made by 
British scientists, inventors, and 
medical research workers. Among 
the speakers will be Julian Gren¬ 
fell and Geoffrey Johnson Smith. 


watching at 6j30, but that doesn’t 
rule out such things as cages for 
pets, garden swings, and occasion¬ 
ally the odd toy or two.”^ 

Barry found that man> people 
recognised him during his recent 
sailing holiday at Falmouth and 
there were some who wanted use¬ 
ful tips on the spot! “The child¬ 
ren were among the keenest of the 
lot,” he said. 

He is particularly proud of 
letters he has had recently from 
headmasters and headmistresses 
saying how much Do-It-Yourself 
TV is catching on among their 
pupils, 

Barry Bucknell makes up the 
things he describes in four 
splendidly-equipped cellars be¬ 
neath his house in Swiss Cottage, 
London. He has lathes and benches 
with all sorts of tools and gadgets, 
but he is careful not to use any¬ 
thing the ordinary viewer cannot 
obtain. One cellar is fitted up as 
a TV rehearsal studio where he 
does the “ run through ” for each 
programme, timing it by stop¬ 
watch so that he knows exactly 
how much to include. 

^RE kites out of fashion? It 
looks as if they may be back 
very scon. Sam Williams, who 
made a great success of On the 
Map in B.B.Ci Junior TV last 
year, returns next Monday to 
begin a new monthly series. How 
To Make Things. And the first 
thing will be a. kite, using brown 
paper and strips of wood. 

Next on the list, I hear, will 
be a Bean Bag Board, for playing 
a game popular in America. A 
model theatre, a dolls’ house and 
furniture, and book-binding, will 
also figure in the series 


SOOTY GOES BACK TO SCHOOL 
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JOHN GREEN’S 
HAPPY BAND 



Six of the Green family of the Woodfalls Youth Band. The lad 
on the right is only eight. 



One hundred years ago, in' the 
village of Woodfalls, a few miles 
south-east of Salisbury, a man 
named John Green formed a band 
of ten people to play “brass, reed 
—anything to make a noise.” He 
had 14 children, and some of 
them joined Father’s band. It 
became a real Brass Band in 1880. 
Later, the Greens were joined by 
Jack Spreadbury and his four 
sons. 

The Woodfalls Silver Band has 
been going strong ever since. So 
have the Greens and the Spread- 
burys. In the Senior Band, 
numbering 25. there are eight 
descendants of John Green and 
six descendants of Jack Spread¬ 
bury. 

The Youth Band 

The Youth Band is more 
astonishing still. There are 32 
hoys and girls in it, aged from 
seven to 16. including twelve 
more Greens—eight girls, four 
boys—and four more Spread- 
burys! 

This Youth Band was formed 
only three years ago. The Senior 
Band secretary. Mr. C. A. King- 
shott. himself related to the 
Greens, became conductor. Mrs. 
William Shelley, a younger 
daughter of the original John 
Green, still .helps as Musical 
Director. 

Says Mr. Kingsh'ott: 

“They first began to practise at 
my house every night, six at a 


time, until my poor wife could- 
stand no more of it and drove us 
into the outhouse! Now they use 
a hall, where they practise three 
nights a week. They would 
practise every night if they 
could!” ■ 

There are only 400 people in 
this village, yet three times its 
Senior Band has been invited to 
the Royal Albert Hall to compete, 
in its section, with the best 
Championship Bands. They have 
gradually improved their position, 
and last year came, tenth among 
the 24 Bands in their section. 

Remarkable record 

The Youth Band’s record is 
also quite remarkable. Last year, 
playing against adult bands, they 
came second in the 4th Section 
of the Wessex Association. This 
Summer they came first in that 
section, again competing with 
grown-up bands, and won a cornet 
and euphonium medal. A short 
time ago they appeared at 
Reading against 17 grown-up 
bands, and took third prize. 
Among the players, is Mary 
Bailey, medallist for horn and 
solo cornet, and also a member 
of the National Youth Band. She 
has been playing since she was 
eight and is now 16. 

Something was certainly started 
by John Green and Jack Spread¬ 
bury. and how amazed they 
would be if they could come back 
and see the outcome now. 


Mrs. Shelley with two young relatives in the Youth Band 


MnTNiRM ANSWERS YOUR 

PRIZE QUESTIONS 



Here are three more 
Questions youVe sent in to 
Mr. Therm. ThereMI be 
some more next week, and 
the week after. And then 
there'll be news of an 
exciting new Mr. Therm 
competition, which will be 
lots of fun to read and to 
take part in. Be sure not to 
miss it. 


-/ssued by the Cos Council. 



WHAT CAUSES EARTHQUAKES ? '-M.. 


This question wins a book token for Michael Gossif> of' Portsmouth, 

There are nearly a million earthquakes every year ! 
But most of them are quite harmless and only scientists 
know they ever took place. 

Most earthquakes are caused by a sudden dislocation 
of the earth’s structure as the result of strain. This 
strain is caused in many ways. Weather and water 
over countless years wear down mountains and pile 
up the debris on plains. Tons of dust are carried by 
winds from one place to the other. But Nature seeks 
to redress this balance by putting new rock in the 
places where old rock has been. Rock actually flows 
from one area to another—just like metal—and this 
sets up tremendous pressure, which eventually cracks 
the earth open, and causes earthquakes. 

• Some of the world’s greatest tragedies have been 
the result of earthquakes. Almost all the city of Lisbon 
was destroyed in 1755 by an earthquake. 20,000 people 
lost their lives. An earthquake is one of the evils of 
Nature. But coal is one of Nature’s benefits and, thanks 
to Mr. Therm, a boon to everyone. 




And fridges keep us healthy too. 
housekeeping is lots of fun. 


WHY IS A GAS FRIDGE 
SO USEFUL ? 

A book token has been sent to Colin Potey of Totnes for this question. 

Primitive man, hundreds of thousands of years ago, 
discovered that food buried in snow or ice would keep 
fresh for a long time. 

Gradually over the years people found that it was 
more convenient to build special ice-houses, where 
blocks of ice were used to keep the temperature down. 

But it was not until mechanical refrigeration was 
developed during the last century—its first use was 
on the boats that brought meat to this country from 
Australia—that this convenient and healthy method 
of keeping food became available to everyone. 

To-day a gas refrigerator is an essential part of the 
household, just like the cooker and the bath ! Mummy 
knows it’s ideal for keeping meat and fish fresh formany 
days, and, in hot weather, there’s no danger of the milk 
going off. With a fridge there’s always lots of lovely 
things that can be made and kept fresh and appetising. 
No germs can survive in the cold. Yes, with a silent gas fridge. 


HOW DEEP IS THE OCEAN ? 


Jane Woefe of London wins a book token for this question. 

As recently as forty years ago, man could only guess 
at the depths of many oceans, for the only apparatus he 
had to measure these with was a rope-with a weight on 
the end. But then a new technique called echo-sounding 
was introduced. This is how it works : a metal plate on 
the bottom of the ship is tapped, arid sound waves 
move from it to the sea bed. When they reach the ocean 
floor, they bounce back, and are registered on a machine 
in the ship. The time it takes for the sound to go from 
the ship to the ocean bed and back is measured by a 
machine. As we know the speed of sound (1,100 feet 
per second) it follows that the depth of the ocean can be 
found out very easily. 

Of course, the depths of the sea vary enormously. The 
average depth is 13,000 feet, but there are also canyons 
and crevasses which are far deeper. H.M.S. Challenger 
obtained a depth of 35,640 feet in the Pacific—that’s 
nearly seven miles ! 

Once we have a correct picture of the ocean bed— 
which covers two-thirds of the globe—we can work out 
the best places for exploiting underwater resources, 
such as coal. Mr. Therm may eventually have to buy an aqua-lung! 



rnems never any worry 

OR fms WHEN YOU USE OlAS 
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TWEEDLEDUM MUST 
LEAVE TWEEDLEDEE 

Parting of the king penguins 


The Children’s NewstMper, Bth October, i960 


'J'wo “inseparables” at Whips- 
nade Zoo are likely soon to 
part company. They are Tweedle-' 
dum and Tweedledee, the young 
king i)enguins received last 
Autumn from Edinburgh Zoo, 
where they were bred. Ever since 
their arrival at Whipsnade, Messrs. 
T. and T. have been together. 
And many a laugh they get. For 
both have hitherto been clad in 
the fluffy brown plumage of baby-' 
hood, and they ’ invariably stood 
side .by side, .strongly suggesting 
the famous ■ “ Looking Glass ” 
characters. \ 

But now things have-changed. 
Tweedledum has all but com-' 
pleted the moult and, except for 
a light ruff of brown feathers 
around his neck, is resplendent in 
black-and-white markings, quite 
like the mature king penguin. 
Tweedledee, on the other hand, is 
still wearing his baby plumage and 
has io far given no sign that he 
also" will soon be moulting. 

“These young ' kings’ are ap¬ 
proximately the same age, and 
why one of them should be so far 
advanced with the moult, while 
the other hasn’t yet started, is 
hard to say,” said a Whipsnade 
official. 

Providing homes 
for the land 
hermit crabs 

At the London Zoo some in¬ 
teresting new arrivals are 20 
land hermit crabs. An airline 
official flying back from the Far 
East brought them from the Cocos 
Islands, where they were caught. 
They will now reinforce a small 
colony of ten on show in the 
insect house. These newcomers, 
however, will need close watching, 
for they are all young specimens 
measuring only three inches or so. 

“At the moment each crab has 
its body concealed in' a shell of 
suitable size,” said Mr. George 
Ashby, overseer of the insect sec¬ 
tion.. “But soon they will outgrow 
these ‘ suits ’ and we shall have to 
provide them with larger, shells. 
We keep a big selection of empty 
marine shells for this very pur¬ 
pose, but it is important to; spot 
the right time to supply them. - If 
this is not done, a crab will 
emerge from the old shelT which 
it has outgrown and wander 
around looking for a bigger one. 
And during this time it is defence-, 
less and may be ■ attacked and 
killed by a companion, 

“When shifting from his old 
shell into a new one, each crab 
always’ takes the greatest care' to' 
‘ move in ’ backwards, well know¬ 
ing that if he entered his new 
home head first he wouldn’t be 
able to turn round, and would 
then starve to death,” 


' “But one thing is certain. 
Tweedledum will at last be able to 
go into the water. Up to now he 
has been unable to do this, as the 
first plumage of these birds is not 
waterproof, and if they were to 
enter the water in their baby 
plumage they would probably 
drown. 

“Until now the pair of them 
have been in the Children’s Zoo, 



but will have to part shortly, and 
Tweedledum will go off to join the 
other ‘ kings ’ in their enclosure, 
where there is a nice pond for 
bathing. They will meet again just 
as soon as Tweedledee also has 
completed his first moult.” ‘ 


LOOKING AT THE SKY WITH PATRICK MOORE 


Saturn’s white spot 


Jupiter and Saturn, the two 
giants of the Solar System, 
have been visible in the evening 
sky all through this Summer.; 
Jupiter, low down in the south-- 
west, is still very brilliant, but now 
sets not long after the Sun, and , 
will not be well seen again until ; 
next year. Saturn, which lies to 
the east of Jupiter, is not nearly 
so bright, but is easy enough to 
recognise. 

Saturn has a diameter of over 
70,000 miles, and is therefore 
much larger than the Earth. To 
the unaided eye it looks like a 
yellowish star, but a telescope : 
shows that it is surrounded by a ; 
magnificent system of rings unlike 
anything else in the sky. These 
rings are not solid sheets, but are 
made up of numerous small pieces' 
of matter whirling round Saturn 
in the manner of tiny moonlets. 
The ring-system is only about ten 
miles thick, so that when placed 
edge-on to us it appears only as a 
line of light. At present, however, 
the rings are tilted at an angle, 
and are well placed for study. 


Saturn has a surface which is 
not hard and rocky, but is made 
up of gas. We have been able to 
analyse this gas; it is composed 
chiefly of hydrogen, together with 
hydrogen compounds such as 
ammonia and methane. We do 
not know whether Saturn has a 
“solid*’ surface at all. Nowa¬ 
days, many astrono¬ 
mers consider that 
the globe is made up 
mainly of hydrogen 
all the way through. 

In 1933 a British 
amateur observer, W, 

T, Hay—better re¬ 
membered, perhaps, 
as Will Hay, the 
comedian—discovered 
a bright white spot 


interesting that the planet has 
recently been found to be a' 
source of radio waves. 

Here, perhaps, it may be useful 
to say a little about radio waves 
in genera], (They must not be 
confused with ordinary sound 
waves, which are produced by 
movements of the Earth’s aitj and 


Foundlings fawns at 
Whipsnade 


j^MONG the new arrivals in the 
Children’s Zoo at Whipsnade 
are three most attractive babiesi 
They are Chinese water-deer fawns 
which were bred here-a few weeks 
ago, but were apparently deserted 
by their mothers. A keeper 
crossing the undeveloped part 
of the park came across the 
babies. They were then so small 
that,he could have stuffed them 
comfortably in his coat pocket. 

“The mother deer usually man¬ 
age to find their babies all right, 
but in this case a passing tractor 
or some other vehicle may have 


scared them too far afield,” said. 
an official. , “ All three fawns are 
now being fed on the bottle; and 
appear to be doing very well.” 

“These water-deer never grow 
very big,” --added the official. 
“Even full-sized .adults' stand no 
rnbre than 20 inches high. But 
they are very good runners, mov¬ 
ing by little quick leaps, rather 
like the hare. After running for 
some distance they' usually drop 
with startling suddenness among 
long grass or any other convenient 
cover, and become most difficult 
to see, almost invisible.” 


near Saturn’s equator. 

It . lasted for some 
weeks, and 1 well remember 
it through the three-inch refracting 
telescope which I had bought by 
saving up my pocket-money and 
birthday presents.. Its exact cause 
is uncertain, but is seems to have 
been due to' a - tremendous out¬ 
break below the gaseous surface. 



Saturn and its system of rings 

eeing cannot travel through airless 
space.) - A radio wave travels at 
the same speed as visible light— 
186,000 miles per second. 

If you drop a stone into a calm 
pond, ripples will be set up,- and 
the distance from one wave-crest 
to the next is termed the “,wave- 


Spots of this sort are rare, and length.”. Light may be regarded as 


astronomers, have been interested 
in a new one which has been seen 
during the present Summer/ It 
was discovered by a South African 
observer, E. J. Botham, and -is of 
the'-same type as the 1933 spot, 
though less , prominent. Unfoi'- 
tunately,-! have not been able to 
see it through the telescope in my 
own observatory. This is because 
Saturn is rather low in the- sky, 
and when a high magnification 
is used on a small telescope 
the picture is inclined to be 
blurred. 

It seems that unusual activity 
has been taking place on Saturn, 
and it is therefore particularly 


Record number of new arrivals at Chester 


As more and more is learnt 
about keeping and breeding 
wild animals in captivity, so do 
zoo birth-rates increase. One of 
the highest is at Chester Zoo; this 
year an amazing number of births 
have been recorded there. « 


“Among them are lion cubs, 
two litters of leopard cubs, two 
litters of puma cubs, wildcbeeste, 
oryx, Ankoli cattle, coatimundi, 
baboons, fallow deer, American 
bison, and several species of 
monkey,” said Mr. G. S. Motters- 



ChesterZoo has a fine specimen of the African antelope known 
as a gnu. Not long ago she presented the zoo with a youngster 
who is known as Giselle. . 


head, the director-secretary, “And 
the ‘nursery season ’ is not ended 
yet. We hope to be able to record 
several more important happy 
events before the year-end.” 

Attendances at Chester have 
been “most satisfactory,” and 
should be even better when cer¬ 
tain plans materialise. “ One of 
our biggest projects is a new 
Pachyderm House,” said Mr. Mot- 
' tershead. “When completed, this 
, will be one of the largest of its 
'kind in the world. In it will be 
' seen many examples of the, hoofed 
■ or ungulate quadrupeds which do 
’ not chew the cud—for example, 
'■ the elephant, hippopotamus, rhino¬ 
ceros, and so on.” 

Another, of Chester’s big attrac¬ 
tions just now is the large Chim¬ 
panzee Enclosure, believed to be 
unique. Here, visitors can vie'W 
the animals either through thick 
plate glass, under cover, or out 
of doors across the waterways. 
The chimps in this enclosure have 
almost complete freedom oh their 
islands—the only Zoo where these 
big apes are exhibited under such 

conditions. _ 

Crwen Hill 


a wave motion, and the colour 
depends on the wave-length; red 
light has a wavelength longer 
than that of blue, for instance. 

Radio telescopes 

A radiation of still longer wave¬ 
length gives infra-red. With in¬ 
creasing length come radio waves, 
which are collected by instru¬ 
ments known- as radio telescopes. 
The most famous of these radio 
telescopes, at Jodrell Bank, near 
Manchester, consists of a wire 
bowl 250 feet in diameter. Radio 
telescopes do not produce visible 
images, but they are of vital im¬ 
portance in modern astronomy. 

Radio waves have been received 
from various objects in the sky. 
Of course there is no suggestion 
that they are artificial wireless 
signals, and it is thought that the 
radio waves from Jupiter, for 
instance, may be due to tremend¬ 
ous thunderstorms above the 
planet’s surface. Last' month 
astronomers in the United States 
announced that for the first time 
radio waves had been delected 
from Saturn 'also. 

Intense cold 

We know that heated bodies 
send out radio waves, and the 
American studies have given some 
information about the extent to 
which Saturn is warmed by the 
Sun. It has, in fact, been possible 
to measure the temperature of the 
planet’s surface. The ternperature 
proves to be minus 283 degrees 
Fahrenheit, which agrees-well with 
earlier estimates made in different 
ways. This intense cold, together 
with the poisonous atmosphere 
and-the’lack of a solid surface, 
mean3_ that Saturn is quite unsuit¬ 
able for any form of life. ‘ ' 

Yet Saturn is a ■ fascinating 
world, and well worth looking at. 
Binoculars will not show the 
rings, . but a moderate telescope 
will give a fine view of them. 
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Big Brothers give Little 
Brothers a helping hand 


Returning as leaders 

'Lads selected for emigration 
are known as Little Brothers until 
they become 21. They can then, 
if they wish, join the movement as 
senior members, or Big, Brothers, 
and many of them, after a few 
years, have returned to Britain on 
a visit and taken on the job of 
leader to the next party, outward 
bound, when their leave was up. 

It is a wonderful chance. Any 
boy accepted as suitable and able 
to pass the doctor gets a free rail 
ticket from home to the port of 
embarkation; a free passage to 
Sydney; and free travel to his first 
job, which is found for him by 
the Movement. 

Most people in Britain still 
think of Australians as primarily 
farmers of one sort or another. 
But, in fact, many more are en¬ 
gaged in industry, commerce, or 
the professions. So the Little 
Brother, if over 17, has a choice 


Bus-load of Little Brothers from Britain at journey’s end 


AiUstralia and, at 17, can expect 
to be earning enough to keep 
themselves—and do it well. 

There is every type of job going 
and extra work to be picked up at 
weekends. One Little Brother 
from Sussex, after about 18 
months’ work as a builder’s 


labourer, managed to save £600. 

Average wages for ovcr-17s 
would be about £12 a week with 
board and lodging costing about 
£5 a week. 

The farm workers are taken,^ 
from the ship to the 300-acre 
training farm about 25 miles out 


Something to laugh at, sitting on the stockyard rails. 


So this is Australia! A Little Brother takes a look at a new and wider horizon. 


of Sydney. Here they have from 
three to eight weeks’ basic training 
suitable to any type of farming, 
before going up country to their 
first paid job as a jackaroo or 
“new chum.” Wages vary accord¬ 
ing to age and experience but, in 
general, a boy of 16 could expect 
to have about £6 a week left after 
paying his living expenses. 

Working on a farm is the first 
step to having a farm of one’s 
own. Many a former Little 
Brother is now a prosperous 
farmer. Others have decided after 
a time to change from farming to 
town work, and this need be no 
disadvantage, for employers realise 
that life “up-country” makes for 
self-reliance.' Many a boy i who 
started as a'jackaroo has become 
his own master by the age of 24. 

A lot of former Little Brothers, 
returning to the Old Country for 
a holiday, have walked' into the 
Big Brother Office in Australia 
House, London. Many of them 
have persuaded their parents to 
follow them—with a good job for 
Dad and for young brother, too, 
all lined up. - 

The Big Brother Movement 
offers the following advice to all 
who decide to make the big 
voyage; 

“ Your employer will not expect 
you to be very experienced, hut he 


will expect you to try. 

Cheerfully take the rough with 
the smooth. Remember a smile 
will take you farther than a growl. 

Save your money. Let the 
other fellow have his good lime 
ifow. You will have a better one 
later on." 

All particulars about this, great 
helping hand scheme can be had 
from The Secretary, ' The Big 
Brother Movement, Australia 
House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

Pictures by courtesy of the Australian I^ews 
and Information Bureau. 


A ride round the farm 


The- hundredth Big Brother party of boy emigrants to leave 
for Australia since the war will have tea with the Duke of 
Gloucester on Friday afternoon at Australia House, London. 
And the next day they will set sail from Southampton. Below 
we give an account of this grand scheme and what it means 
to the lads who set out on a great adventure in a new land. 

E VERY six weeks or so through- to make. He can work either in 


out the year, a party of boys 
from Britain boards a big ship and 
sails for a new life in Australia. 
They are aged from 15 to 19 and 
come from all walks of life. They 
..go under proper care, with the 
knowledge that they will be 
looked, after at the other end, 
and started on a career in a 
country of boundless opportunity. 

This is all made possible by the 
Big Brother Movement, which has 
been going since 1925. It is a 
voluntary movement, with no 
political, religious, or-commercial 
“strings,’’ and the object is to 
sponsor selected British boys of 
European parentage, and help 
them to settle in Australia. 


town or country. (The under-17s 
are always placed on farms 
because it is difficult for them to 
earn enough, at first, to pay the 
higher cost of living in town.) • 

' When the ship docks at Sydney 
the town-work boys go to the Big 
Brother hostel in the Sydney 
suburbs, where they stay 'from 
two to three months. Then a job 
is found for them, taking into 
account their own inclinations, 
ability, and experience. Appren¬ 
tices who have served two years in 
Britain can finish their term in 


Happy arrival at Sydney 
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Two birds that visit us 


every 

Jn October the advance guard of 
two of our commonest Winter 
bird visitors, fieldfares and red¬ 
wings, arrives from Northern 
Europe. Both are thrushes, closely 
related to the mistlethrush and 
song thrush respectively 
The fieldfare is the larger of 
the two, almost the size of the 
mistlethrush, which is our largest 
thrush, and a little more than ten 
inches long. Given a close view, 
you can hardly mistake the, field¬ 
fare, for its plumage is striking: 



Redvring in fiight Erie Heskins 


head and rump blue-grey, back 
chestnut, tail blackish, and under¬ 
parts huffish, with the breast well 
spotted as with most other 
thrushes. 

This blue-grey colouring is 
responsible for one of the field¬ 
fare's local names, “blue-back,” 
which was at one time, and may 
still be, used in parts of Cheshire. 
“Felt” and “felfer” are other 


Winter 

local names, especially in the 
North of England. 

Like the mistlethrush, the field¬ 
fare has a whitish mark under 
each wing that shows up as a 
white flash as it flies. Flocks of 
fieldfares flying overhead can 
also readily be identified by their 
call-note, a chuckling chack, 
chack. 

From October and November 
until March and April, flocks of 
fieldfares are frequent on farm¬ 
land, especially grass fields, and 
in parks and playing fields on the 
outskirts of towns. The birds 
can also often be seen feeding on 
hips and haws and other wild 
fruits, and will also take berries 
from garden plants, such as 
cotoneaster and firethorn. 

Accompanying the flocks of 
fieldfares, or sometimes in flocks 
on their own. you will also find 
redwings. Just as the fieldfare 
can be compared with a slightly 
smaller and more brightly-coloured 
mistlethrush, so can the redwing, 
a little over eight inches long, be 
likened to a rather brightly- 
coloured song thrush, , 

The chief distinguishing features 
of, the redwing are the red patch 
under 'each wing, which give the 
bird its name, and a distinct pale- 
stripe over each eye. Otherwise 
its plumage is a slightly darker 
version of the song thrush’s, olive- 
brown above and pale bufl below, 
with dark spots on the breast. 

The flight call of the redwing is 
quite distinct from that of the 
fieldfare, a high-pitched thin 
see-ih, which can often be heard 
from flocks migrating overhead at 



The Fieldfare ready for a meal 
of berries fohn Markham 


night, A. word of warning is 
necessary, however, against identi¬ 
fying redwings in this way unless 
you are quite familiar with the 
rather similar notes of the black¬ 
bird and song thrush, which may 
also be migrating overhead at the 
same time. 

The fieldfare has never been 
reliably recorded as nesting in the 
British Isles; but the redwing has 
nested in Scotland on several occa¬ 
sions. 

It is probable that the redwing 
has nested unobserved in the 
north of Scotland a good many 
more times than it has actually been 
observed. So it is as well for any 
bird-watcher who is up there in 
May or June to keep a sharp 
look-out, especially in birchwoods. 
The nest is like that of a black¬ 
bird, and the eggs also like a 
blackbird’s but smaller, greenish- 
blue with brown markings. 

Richard Fitter 
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m RECORD 

New discs to note 


COUNTRY DANCE PLAYERS: 
Play ford Dances on HMV 
7EG8S98/9. This recording is 
issued under the auspices of the 
English Folk Dance and Song 
Society. Michael Bell leads the 
Country Dance Players in this 
selection, which includes Queen’s 
Jig and Hole In The Wall. (EPs. 
10 s. 1 ltd. each). 

THE DAVISON BROTHERS: 
Journey of. Love and Sci’on Days 
A Week on Philips 45PB1053. Not 
very many weeks ago Paul and 
Alan Davison were . known as 
singers only to fellow members of 
the Worthing Boys’ Club. Now 
they are on the way to fame with 
their bright vocal harmonies, all 
due to their success in the Frankie 
Vaughan Talent Contest arranged 
by the National Association of 
Boys’ Clubs. This is their first 
disc, and it is a good one. and 
promises well for the Davison 
boys’ future. (45. 6 s. 4d.) 

ALFIE BASS: Vfllikens and His 
Dinah on Pye7N15286. “Excused 
Boots ” Bisley, 
ex - Army 
Game, has 
found himself 
a new career, 
making re¬ 
cords, but for 
his debut he 
has chosen a 
famous song- 
hit of over a 
hundred years 
ago. The 
tune was so popular that it has 
often been used with other words, 
and now Alfie Bass revives it in 
its old delightful form. (45. 6 s. 4d.) 




ROBERT HORTON: Wagons 
Roll on Pye 7N15285. H 6 rton 
has become 
widely known 
as Flint Mc- 
C u 11 ough, 
scout for the 
Wagon Train 
series. Here 
he is, heard 
singing the 
theme used 
for the pro¬ 
gramme. He j’f ,1 

has a strong ' ' ' ' . 

voice and an 
actor’s regard 
for the lyrics. (45. 63 . 4d.) 

ANNETTE: Luau Cha Cha Cha 
and Pineapple Princess on Pye 
7N25061. This pretty American 
teenager is seen regularly in Walt 
Disney films and of course in tele¬ 
vision’s Mickey Mouse Club. For 
this record Annette has a cheerful- 
sounding chorus and plenty of 
Hawaiian guitars to accompany 
her. Both songs are really, happy 
ones to set your feet tapping, 
(45. 6 s. 4d.) 

BENIAMINO GIGLI: LaBoheme 
and Fausi on HMV 7P256. Sir 
Eugene Goossens conducted the 
orchestra on this occasion and 
combined with the great Italian 
tenor to provide a superb perform¬ 
ance of two popular arias from 
these operas, which form a part 
of the regular repertoire of every 
company. Your Tiny Hand Is 
Frozen and All Hail Thou Dwel¬ 
ling have a pure, poetic quality 
well portrayed in this recording. 
(45. 6 s. Hid.) “ 


HERO OF QUEBEC—the story of General James Wolfe (3) 


^BSBAfr JV/f£A/ r//£S/J77Z£ sr/7ar££ 

TJ^OO/V3£JWemi/£A/Sy9C/TSyrW£A'/6MAIWS^S. ., 




THJOLFE MtOWED mS. 60 /lD 0 AJ TO 
/WO/WF S/FfW 7W£ O/SZdSTfAl//. TOSV ne rue rmAjav 


*AwmF£mw7?/eo/S7Jisr£/=UL T/QW 
OFse/z//vG TWPOopa/irYOFOAreoF 
ms Fosre/voF/rs soppoftrefis ... 

Bui; Mrs. 6 ordon,we bclievg manu o 

’beje fliinqs were stored 


*/csspsoAfsosTHs m/ms. 

mmsy ms sopjoi/s. .. 


f/vGi/SN JV/Sfts smceo to p£TPepr,Bur 
I YOUNG mJOP WOISS'S MSAJ PST/PEOW/r// 
COIOUPS Fiy/NGPNOOPUm BEPT/NG. . . 


/S^PPP/lj7^6,IV0Lf£ TOOKP/IPT/N TNG OEFEPTOF 



^FrspmsBPms woife poos oyspcuuoosN 

MOOP iv/rN'Mur/CNSp"cuAf3EPimi} PS ms oofs 



€^/N /rN-7 JA/OLFS P/ENF 70 NOLIANO AND UVPS 

JVOU/VOSO /A/A SP7TLS W/TN j 



WILL WOLFE AVOID CAPTURE BY THE FRENCH? SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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THE HOUSE OF 
BLUE DRAGONS 


by Geoffrey Trease 


II is IS07, during the war with 
Napoleon. A big smuggling gang 
has its headquarters in a Thames- 
side mansion. To help to get 
evidence, Andy is asked to go 
there as a hoy chimney-sweep and 
hide in the chimney. 

16. The end of 
the business 

A ndy remembered that day as 
the longest of his life. At 
first all went well. Dressed in 
sooty rags, black-faced as the two 
regular boys and their masters, he 
walked into Welford Park feeling 
quite sure that neither Mrs. Thur- 
land nor the Negro footman, nor 
any of the other servants would 
recognise him as the “young gen¬ 
tleman ” who had been to tea a 
few weeks earlier. 

It gave him a strange feeling to 


stand on, just a little way up. 
Tight fit, but all right, so long as 
they don’t light a fire!” 

“Here we go, then,” said Andy 
as cheerfully as he could, and dis¬ 
appeared into the dark shaft 
behind the great mantelpiece. 

It was then that the real ordeal 
began, the long hours of waiting 
in that cramped space, with the 
bitter reek of soot stinging throat 
and nostrils. 

He heard, in the distance, the 
strange rumblings and scrapings as 
the sweeps worked their way 
round all the other chimneys of 
the big house. He heard the'hours 
strike from the clock on the man¬ 
telpiece, which (he reckoned) must 
be about level with his feet. 
About midday he heard the 
sweeps in the distance, being paid 
off and escorted from the premises. 



step inside the great drawing-room 
again. The furniture was all 
covered with dust-sheets, but the 
blue dragon wallpaper was just as 
he remembered it, and the four 
great dragons hanging from the 
ceiling still looked as though they 
were flying round the ' central 
chandelier. 

Andy was thankful that he did 
not really have to worm his way 
up the chimney like the regular 
boy. Only when the scraping and 
sweeping was over did the man 
whisper: 

“This ’un will do very nicely, 
sir.” 

And the regular boy said, with 
a friendly grin splitting his black 
face: “There’s a ledge you can 


Mrs. Thurland was pointing a 
brace of pistols at them 

The housekeeper must have said 
something about a third boy. 
Andy only caught the man's 
cheerful answer: 

“Ay, ma’am, but ’e were took 
queer—’e’s just a learner, like, an’ 
’e don’t seem to take to the work. 
So I packed ’im off ’ome.” 

During the afternoon there was 
a lot of sweeping, and dusting in 
the room, while the servants 
cleared up. Then the drawing¬ 
room was silent and empty, and 
Andy could breathe more freely 
and fidget to his heart’s content, 
until he heard the door open, and 
a voice he remembered. 

“A cup of tea before you go,” 
said Mrs. Thurland. 

Enviously, Andy listened to the 


tinkle of china and the old lady’s 
offers .of jam and cakes. Her 
guest seemed to be a man, with 
a deep voice and a very respect¬ 
ful manner. When the door had 
closed behind the maid, the con¬ 
versation became more interesting. 
Andy almost forgot his hunger and 
thirst and the discomfort of his 
position. 

“r don’t know how you do it, 
ma’am,” said the unknown. 

Mrs. Thurland laughed. Andy 
could imagine the twinkle in her 
keen, black button eyes. 

“I have to thank my late hus¬ 
band. He built up the organisa¬ 
tion. But, being a man, he was 
afraid to trust too much to a 
woman’s intelligence!” Mrs. Thur- 
land’s laugh was almost a cackle. 
“So he wrote everything down for 
me. Ships, ports, captains, every¬ 
thing. Hundreds of names, false 
names, passwords—every . single 
detail. I have kept the- same 
system. I have a record of every 
man in my service—every link in 
a dozen different chains, stretch¬ 
ing from here to the French coast. 
And beyond.” 

“Wonderful, ma’am! But dan¬ 
gerous, surely? To keep all that 
in writing?” 

“Allow me to know my own 
business!” Mrs. Thurland’s voice 
was sharp now. “My records are 
not where anyone can see themj 
No other'living person sees them. 
Not even you! Much as I trust 
you.” 

Secret cupboard 

A few minutes later the visitor 
was ushered out. Andy thought 
the room was now empty and was 
about to stretch his cramped limbs 
when he heard Mrs. Thurland 
chuckle to herself. Somewhere in 
the wall near the fireplace there 
was a click and a squeak of 
hinges, as of a cupboard door 
. opening. “ Right under his npse,” 
said Mrs. Thurland. There, was.a 
■ rustle of papers, and then again 
the sound of a cupboard door as, 
she shut her secrets away. 

The evening seemed endless., 
Andy had a bad moment when a 
servant said; “It’s turning chilly, 
ma’am. Would you like a fire 
lit?” To his relief Mrs. Thurland 
answered: 

“ No,. no. I slept badly last 
night. I shall go to bed early.” 

Even so, it seemed like years 
before she finally retired, and 
Andy heard a footman go round 
bolting all the windows, and . at 
last the great house fell silent. 
Cautiously he wriggled down from 
his hiding-place and stepped out 
of the hearth. 

There was a good moon and 
the curtains were not drawn. The 
whole drawing-room was bathed 
in a cool silvery light. Overhead, 
the chandelier flashed and 
twinkled, and the dragons hung 


with snapping jaws and outspread 
wings., ’’ 

The faintest tapping drew him 
to the window where Mr. Colling- 
wood stood waiting on the-terrace. 
Andy slid back the bolts and let 
him in. 

“Good lad!” 

In . an eager whisper Andy told 
what he had heard. 

"If we can,find the hiding-place 
she uses, it will be a wonderful 
stroke of luck,” said Mr. Colling- 
wood. “Save time and lessen the 
danger.” 

“It sounded as if it was some¬ 
where over here, sir, to the right 
of the fireplace.” 

Mr. Collingwood was experi¬ 
enced in the ways of smugglers 


“We’ll just take a sample now,” 
said Mr; Collingwood. “I’ll come 
back for the rest in the morning 
—with a search-warrant and a 
troop of dragoons.” 

“ I think not,” said a quiet voice 
from the doorway. 

There stood Mrs. Thurland in 
a dressing-gown, her hair in a lace 
cap, the picture of a gentle old 
grandmother—except that she held 
a brace of pistols and was point¬ 
ing them at Andy and Mr. Colling¬ 
wood as though she was quite 
ready to use them. 

“I would advise you to put 
those down, ma’am,” said Mr. 
Collingwood, “unless you wish to 
face a charge of murder as vrell 
as smuggling.” 


THE CONWAYS TAKE COVER 


by Geoffrey Morgan 


\Y^hat is the mystery of Gull- 

crew of the sailing barge 

marsh Island? Why should 

Mirelda, find the answers 

to 

the owner, a naturalist, possess 

these questions—but only 

at 

diving and salvage equipment? 

risk to their lives 1 


And was it merely a coincid- 

You can read about their 

ence that a plane should crash 

exciting adventures in the new 

in the near-by river? 

serial story which begins 

on 

Jerry and Jane Conway, the 

this page 


Next 

week 



and their secret panels. Running 
his fingers over the place Andy 
pointed out, he quickly found the 
trick of it. With a squeak of 
hinges a tall oblong of blue- 
dragon wallpaper swung outwards 
like a cupboard door. It revealed 
a recess divided up into dozens of 
tiny pigeon-holes. Even by moon¬ 
light they could see that each con¬ 
tained a little sheaf of papers. 


Mrs. Thurland took no notice. 

, She came forward into the moon¬ 
light. She,looked more sinister at 
close quarters. Witch-like. 

“Do you think I am going to 
let you wreck everything?” she 
demanded. “Everything? After 
all these years? This wonderful 
organisation? Oh, no. My people 
will take care of you.” 

Concluded on page 10 


Dad's promised me a 



CHEMISTRY SET 

for Ch ristmas! 

It’s just what I’ve always wanted. 

I’ll be able to do real experiments , 
with real apparatus and chemicals. 

It will help me with my chemistry 
at school too, and later I can easily - 
get extra apparatus and spares to 
build up a complete, home Lab. 

Roll on Christm'as and this absolutely 
super present! 


Sets 19/6 30/- 35/- 69/- 


For younger 



brothers and sisters 

LOTT’S 

TOY STONE BUILDING 

BRICKS 

are the perfect gift. Ideal also for 
Model Railway enthusiasts for 
making true-to-scale trackside 
buildings. 

Sets -from 7/6 to 60/- ' 


Enquire of your Toy Dealer or write direct for price 
lists enclosing 2d. stamped, addressed envelope to: 

LOTT’S BRICKS LTD. (Dept. lOA) WATFORD, HERTS. 
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10 NEW B.C. PICTORIALS 

for 3 <I« post free 


To all askinfi to sec 
our Quality Approvals 
wo .will send 10 new 
Colonials (inc. .illiis.) 
for 3d. only. (Abroad 
1/- extra.) "Without 
Approvals Price 1/3. 
Adult Collectors catered 
for. Monthly selections 
.speciality. Particulars 
sent of *'Wn 9 ht*s New 
Junior Stamp Club'*^ 
Admission Pree—Fine 
Gifts. 

(Po.stal »Sec. Fst. 1897.) 
Tell your parent 


leiu your parenis. 

WRICrW£j]^MP_SHOP;_Cantei;buij^ltd^ (Dept. 2), Canterbury, Kent 


WORLD OF STAMPS 


The Children's Newspaper, atn Uctober, I96C 


Sometimes all the 
work is wasted 


133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

FREE! 

Just send us 3 ’our 
name and address 
&: you will receive a 

wonderful packet 
of 133 different 
stamps 
<i[so the 
Canadian Duck, 
as Illustrated 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE 
logetliec with a selection of Approvals. 
Tell your parents you are writing. 
Please enclose 3cf. postage, 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD., 

(Dept. C.55), Bridgnorth, Shropshire 


4/- 

100 Asian 

4/6 

2/9 

50 Japan 

2/9 

2/G 

50 World 

2/3 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

100 European 
50 Belgium 
10 Portugal 

Album to Hold 600 Labels 3/- 
AU items Post Free. Approvals on requests 
Please tell your parents. C.W.O. to: 
PHILLABEL TRADE DIVISION LTD. 

6 COCKSETT AV.. FARNBOROUGH, KENT 


Easy to Knit 

BESTWAY 

KNITTING 

PATTERNS 

Ask to see a selection at 
your newsagents, wool- 
shop or wherever knit¬ 
ting patterns are sold. 

Price ... 6d. each 


FREE 
STAMPS 

Sent immediately only- to 
those wishing to become 
NEW MEMBERS of our 
Stamp Club and receive our 
wonderflil bargain Approvals 
and 

MONTHLY FREE GIFTS 

WRITE NOW with 9d. for posfac?e. 
Please tell your parents. 

^iiUeiitureiS Htb. 

(C.N.44) 4 The Drive, Hove, Sussex 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


100 China 
100 Hungary 2/- 
200 Germany 3/- 
10 Danzig l/G 

10 Iceland 1/6 

'. 10 Siam 1/- 

12 Herm Island 

Triangulars 3/- 
25 Finland 1/- 

25 Sweden 1/- 
25 Russia 1/6 

50 South Africa .^Z- 
50 New Zealand .3/- 
100 Australia 5/- 


100 Great Britain 
tAll Obsolete) 8/6 
50 —do— 

10 Falklands 
10 Tonga 
10 Fiji. - 
10 Caymans 
10 Grenada 
10 Leewards 
10 Ascension 
10 Cyprus 
10 Aden 

100 Brit. Empire 
250 World 


u/“ MU VVUllU 

Orders under $/• please add 3d 
return postage. 

Illustrated List of Sets. Packets and Albums 
etc., or Lists of USED GT. BRITAIN. NEW 
ZEALAND. INDIA, CANADA. S. AFRICA 
or AUSTRALIA available on request 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


5 ZANZIBAR STAMPS FREE 

This packet of stamps is given absolutely 
FREE to all genuine applicants for my 
superior used British Colonial Approvals 
enclosing 4id. in stamps for postage, and 
parents’ permission. 

Overseas Applications Invited. 

^ D. 1. ARCHER (N) 

2 l.itchfield Way, Broxbourne. Herts. 


Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write todav 
enclosing 41d. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN47), 

S3 N.wlyn Way. Parkstane, Paolt, DORSET 


STAMPS I IVSSIAl 


To all who>equest discount Approvals. 
Send 5d. to covfer postage. Please tell 
pour parents. 

BAYONA STAMP CO. (CN), HEVSOMS AVE.. 
GREENBANK, NORTHWICH. CHESHIRE. 


FREE! SET FREE! 

CARRIER w + PIUS 25 

OTHERS 


FREE 


PIGEONS 
SHIP & 
GIRO 


TRIANGULAR PACKET FREE 

MQNACn Set 013 (illustratedl. Sikorsky 

■fiwnnyw helicopter, S.S. United States 
liner, carrier pigeons, plus 33 other desirable 
stamps free. Send 3d. postage and request 
Approval selection. Please tell your parents. 

★ ROSEBERY STAMP SERVICE . 
(Dept. C), 37 Rosebery Rd.. Epsom tr 


Modelled in ^Plasticine 


Regd. Trade Mark 


You can obtain a speak¬ 
ing likeness of your 
subject much more easily 
with “ Plasticine ”, the 
world’s most versatile 
modelling material. Try 
it! Price 2/4 per lb. car¬ 
ton from all good artists’ 
colourmen.; 

‘PLASTICINE’ is also 
obtainable from all 
good Stores, Toy shops, 
British Home Stores, and 
Littiewoods. 


Made solely by HARBUB’S PLASTICINE LTD., BATHAMPTOM, BATH. 


you mount a new stamp 
in your album, do you ever 
pause to think ,of ail the work 
that has gone into its production? 

Most countries have a special 
committee to choose the subject 
for each new stamp. When the 
choice has been made, an artist 
niakes rough sketches of the de¬ 
sign. After more careful discussion, 
the most suitable sketch is selec¬ 
ted and the artist must'■make, a 
finished drawing. 

Next the engraver sets to work. 
Using his delicate tools with mar¬ 
vellous skill, he engraves the 
design, stamp-size, on a soft steel 
die. From this a hard steel 
printing plate has to be prepared. 

Then the printer takes over. 
Paper, printing-ink, perforating 
machinery—all must be carefully 
checked before the presses begin 
to print the finished stamps. 

These processes often take 
many months and during this time 
something may occur tc prevent 
the issue of the stamps There 
was an instance of this a few 


years ago in Australia with three 
stamps intended to mark the 
Royal Visit of King George VI, 
Queen Elizabeth, and Princess 
Margaret to the Dominion in 
1949. 

Unfortunately, the King's illness 
led to the visit being cancelled 
so the stamps were not issued. 
Only trial printings, or proofs, as 
they are called, 
were made and 

these are now 
I kept in the Aus¬ 
tralian Govern- 
, , fn e n t ’ s official 
stamp collection. 

One of them, 

showing a por¬ 
trait of Princess 
Margaret, is printed here through 
the courtesy of the Director- 
General of the- Australian Post 
Office. What a pity that such an 
attractive stamp can never be 

added to oiir collections! 

Xj'ST week I mentioned two big 
series of stamps now being 
issued in East Africa and New 


THE HOUSE OF BLUE DRAGONS 


Continued from page 9 

No doubt! You have always 
left underlings to do the dirty 
work, haveg4 you? Murder, 
blackmail, bribes—you left all 
that to the others, didn't you? 
You didn't want to know about 
that side of the trade, did you. 
Mrs. Thurland? So long as the 
goods flowed in—so long as you 
raked in your profit on every 
cargo! You sat here, so respect¬ 
able, in your splendid house—but 
your dragon seal went out on 
every order.” 

The pistols wavered very slightly 
in the old woman's hands. “How 
much do you know, young man?" 

“Everything. The game's up, 
Mrs. Thurland.” He laughed. 

Do you really think you could 
shoot us both—and dispose of us 
without any questions? When 
plenty of people know that we 
are here tonight—and there's a 
cordon of dragoons round your 
estate, waiting to move in at 
dawn?” 

Striking a bargain 

She considered for a long 
moment. Then she said; “I am 
too old a woman to go to prison,” 
Andy suddenly felt sorry for her. 

agree,” said Mr. Colling- 
wood. “Shall we make a bar¬ 
gain?” 

A bargain?” She laid down 
her pistols wearily. She knew she 
was beaten. 

You have built up a wonder¬ 
ful secret organisation.” He 
nodded towards the pigeon-holes. 
“Yes.” 

“It would be a pity to destroy 
it. But it must never be used for 
smuggling again.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“England is at war with France. 
Napoleon is trying to separate us 
from the rest of Europe. Your 


network of spies and agents, your 
hiding-places and signals and land¬ 
ing-places. would be of immense 
value to the Government.” 

“Of course.” Her old head 
lifted, full of pride. “I can land 
an agent in France wherever I 
please, and the Emperor's police 
are none the wiser.” 

“Then that will be our bargain. 
We shall take over your organisa¬ 
tion and use it in the King's ser¬ 
vice. Help us, and there will be 
no more talk of prison. Do you 
accept?" 

“What choice have I?” said 
Mrs, Thurland. She drew a signet 
ring from her finger and held it 
out. “Take this, young man. 
You are ‘Blue Dragon! nov,'.” 

The End 


Zealand. This week there is news 
of a fresh series from the Carib¬ 
bean islands of Trinidad and 
Tobago. 

Once again the new stamps are 
all pictorials. Some show-views 
in Port of Spain, the capital of 
Trinidad; others depict West 
Indian birds 
and flowers. 
On the 1- 
cent stamp 
(depicted 
here) is 
shown the 
statue of a 
T rinidad 
celeb rity, 
Captain Cip¬ 
riani, who was eight times Mayor 
of Port of Spain. 

/Prom West Berlin comes a 
brightly-coloured series of 
charity stamps showing holiday 
scenes. Although it was once the 
capital of Germany, Berlin is now 
surrounded by the Communist East 
German Republic. It is difficult 
for Berlin children to spend their 
holidays by the sea or in the 


mountains of Southern Germany 
in consequence. 

The new stamps each have ar 
extra premium, and the money 
collected by their sale will help 
to provide holidays and other 
recreation for young West Ber¬ 
liners. c. W. Hill 


Throwing in the watercress 


watercress is not planted as dry land plants are but “thrown-in” 
to the mud bed which is flooded with an inch or two of water. 
This picture was taken at the Nine Wells beds at Whitwell, Herts, 
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The cTi;Wren's Newspaper, 8th October, I960 

I PUZZLE I 
I PARADE I 


C p/us C 

Below are given the names of 
five raw materials and of products 
derived from each. But they arc 
not correctly paired; see how 
quickly you can link raw material 
and product. 

(])acao; coconut; coke; chewing 
gum; chicle; china; chocolate; 
clay; coal; copra. 

Muddled mythology 

Below are given the jumbled 
names of five characters in 
mythology. If you can sort them 
out correctly, the initial letters can 
be re-arranged to form the name 
of a sixth character. 
f^ORE; slyuses; tenpune; vanluc; 
sunrat. 

Bone-busy 

^ STONE Age old man of 
Dordogne 

Made a hobby of gnawing a bone. 
And after his gnawing 
He used it for drawing 
■ By scratching his pictures on 
stone. 

ADDING TO AND 


TWIN WORDS 

Each of the jumbled words 
below can be arranged to form 
two words, one beginning with 
the letter D. 

JjDAE,- efda; idla; reid; adrb; 
rwad. 


INSIDE OUT 

^^HAT is it which is inside the 
wood and outside the wood 
at the same time? 

" The bark of a tree; it is outside 
the wood of the tree, but inside 
the wood (or forest). 

Clothing wanted 

Each of the following sentences 
contains the name of an article of 
clothing. Can you find all six? 
'J'he geologist picked up a piece 
of rock. 

He drove his car from the garage. 
Please fasten the halves together. 
It should be a pronoun. 

They made camp in a forest. 
Bunter was happy; jam as well as 
cream! 


DOUBLE MEANINGS 

of nitmbered sentences, the 
o quite difevent meanings. 
Answers are given in column 5 

The clerk will-these letters 

in alphabetical order. 

We went along the path in 
single - 

It is foolish to - the candle 

at both ends. 

I sat beside the — 

Some brilliant - were per¬ 

formed by the acrobats. 

Lack of sunlight -—- growth. 


In each of the following pairs 
blanks represent a word with tw 
See if you can name them all. 

1. She --- her foot whenever 4. 

she is angry. 

My brother collects foreign 

2. A ship lay at anchor in the ^ 

sheltered -. 

She rode a-- in the jumping 

competition. 

3. It is too cold for life at the 6. 


They are 


from Warsaw. 


The swallow which 
was scared 


The answer to each -of the fol¬ 
lowing clues contains the syllable 
AND. 

Provides a light 
Male goose 
Spanish dance 

Chinese official, or kind of orange 
Bicycle made for two 
Type of shoe 


Yo'JNO Mrs. Swallow was very 
proud of having hatched three 
clutches of eggs. Now she had 
twelve children in all, biit the last 
four had not yet left the nest on 
the rafters of the barn. 

This worried her. For not only 
were flying insects scarcer, days 
getting shorter, and the nights 


cold enough for the rats to think 
of returning to the barn, but all 
around twittering swallows were 
gathered on the telegraph and 
grid wires talking of the long 
journey back to Africa which 
faced them all. 

“And I fear my babies won’t 
be ready when the time comes,” 
she said to an older mother. 

“Make them practise wing 
stretching exercises more,” she 
advised. 

Young Mrs. Swallow did. And 
in a few days three of the four 
suddenly swooped from the nest, 
and glided into the open. But the 
fourth, named Hirondclle, would 
not try. “Tm too scared,” she 
said. 

Mrs. Swallow coaxed, and made 
her practise daily. But in vain. 
Then one evening the older mother 
said: “We go tonight. And you 
must do as others have had to do 
before. Leave her behind.” 

“Never!” cried young Mrs. 
Swallow, “Alone she will starve, 
or the rats will get her. You take 
my others, and I will manage.” 

Three mornings later she saw 
the first of the rats exploring the 
barn. And Hirondclle, peeping 
from the nest, saw him, too. 

She had heard all about rats, 
and, with a shrill: “Tweecet!” she 
cried: “Though Tm scared to fly, 
I’m more scared of rats!” And, 
with a swoop, out she glided from 
the barn. 

How happy Mrs. .Swallow was! 
After some days of flying practice 
she led Hirondclle down to the 
coast, and there they joined a late 
flock to fly in safety together with 
them, southwards to Africa. 

Jane Thornicroft 


How many can you find ? 



It 


Cartoons on ii/es 



Cartoonist Rowland Emett, 
famous for his drawings of fantas¬ 
tic railways, has designed a set of 
murals for a new car-park at 
Hemel Hempstead, Hertford¬ 
shire. The artist is seen here 
with an original sketch (right) 
and its reproduction (bottom 
left) on the tiled surface which 
will cover the walls. 


TIT FOR TAT 

Yo'J’''E stung me. Mister Nettle, 
It hurts me very much, 

Tm quite surprised you haven’t 
learnt 

That nettles shouldn’t touch! 

Just see the nasty red mark 
You’ve made upon my arm. 

So 1 shall pinch you very hard 
For then you can’t do harm. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

C plus C. Cacao-chocolate; 
coconut-copra ; coai-coke ; chicle- 
chewing gum ; clay-china. Muddied 
mythology. [jsi vi[E i’S tHSV/ES 
Eros ; Ulysses ; 

Neptune ; Vul¬ 
can ; Saturn— 
initials re¬ 
arranged to 
form VENUS. 

Adding to AND. 

C-and-le ; g- 
and-er ; Fand¬ 
ango ; m-and- 
arin ; t-and-em ; 
s-and-al. Twin words. Deal, lead ; 
deaf, fade ; dial, laid ; dire, ride ; 
drab, bard ; draw, ward. Clothing 
wanted. Frock ; scarf ; vest ; apron; 
pinafore ; pyjamas. 

DOUBLE MEANINGS 

1 Stamps. 2 Bay. 3 Poles. 4 File. 
5 Burn. 6 Stunts. 




JODHPURS 

SENUINEEN6USH 
BEDFORD,^ ■kMr 
CORD 

Man tailorcf]. Impeccably 
cut and beautifully 
finished for correct fitting. 
2 pockets. Zip fastener. Rein¬ 
forced leg. Quality of highest 
standard and usually costs 
about 5 gns. Tan shade. 
Girls’ and maids’ sizes (.\ges 
C-17, waist 22-2GJ ins.). State 
waist, outside. IcjifilJj (w.aist to 
ankle) and height. LADIES' 
sizes waist 27-32 ins. 10/-extra. 

‘•THE PAT” 

RIDING CAP 

Todoy's Value 79/6. 

Finest make available. 

Reinforced hard crown and 
peak. In Black or Brown 
Velveteen. State size reqd. 

Jodhpurs & Cop together 90/- post free. 



** PAT” 


BOOTS 



RIDING 
49/6 Post 2/G 


Fine English Tan Willow Soft 
Smooth Leather. Genuine 
all-leather soles and heels. 
Craftsman styled. Superb 
finish and comfort. 
Buckle fastening. 
Today’s value 75/-, 
Girls’ sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
(Ladies’ sizes 4, 5. 6. 7 5/- extra.) 

Any order sent C.O.D. (Pay postman.) 
Kefund guarantee (Dept. CN36} 

99 Anerley Road, 


JACATEX 


___London. S.E.20 

Personal callers welcome. Open daily 9 (o 5. 
Weds. 1 p.m. All dan Saturdoys. 


-CHEMISTRY- 

We supply apparatus & chemicals for the 
young scientist. Lists—send -id. stamps. 

BIOLOGY 

We have a student’s microscope at 
£5.10.0. Leaflet—3d. stamp. 

RADIO & ELECTRONICS 
Transistors are fascinating to %york 
with. Loudspeaker radios need small 
batteries only. Learn how! Notes on 
transistors—8d. stamps. 

CRYSTAL SET PARTS 
Coil 3/-. Var. Condenser 4/6. Diode 1/-. 
Plugs and Sockets 1/6. Headphones 
L.R 8/6;- H.R. 17/6. Switch 2/6. 

TRANSISTOR AMPLIFIER PARTS 
Red Spot Transistors 3/-. Transformer 
8/C. Resistors. Fixed and Variable 2/9. 
condenser 8 mf. 2/-. Switch On/Oft 2/6. 
Battery A\ volts 1/-. Plugs and Sockets 
1/6.’ Post E-xtra. Cash with Order. 
MORCO EXPERIMENTAL SUPPLIES 
S ond 10 Grenville Street. Sheffield 2 
-Tel.: 274CJ- 



LOOK! 

I’ve got a new 
BURKE BOOK! 


It’s Patricia Lynch’s latest 
BROGEEN hoolsi—THE LOST 
FISHERMAN OF CARRIGMOR. 
When Brogeen decides to help the 
Kelly children to look for their 
father (he’s the fisherman who gets 
lost), all sorts of exciting things 
start to happen. And there’s Trud, 
Brogeen’s little elephant friend. He 
can fly. And the beautiful shining 
green marble belonging to Dinny 
Kelly helps in the adventures, too. 
It’s such a wonderful story. 

Ask your Mum to get it 
for you. It costs 12s. 6d. 
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JAVELIN CHAMPION 



Keeping supple at the Alper- 
ton track, Middlesex, is Colin 
Smith, Empire Games javelin 
champion. He belongs to 
Thames Valley Harriers. 

New men 
for the 
Marathon 

As a junior five years ago Ron 
Linstead (Belgrave Harriers) 
was almost unbeatable. His club 
five-mile cross-country ' record is 
still unbeaten. 

Then Linstead's name disap¬ 
peared from sport, for he had a 
long spell of illness. 

Now recovered, however, he is 
running better than ever. In the 
Belgrave Harriers’ 20-mile race he 
finished third, beating many 
fancied runners., Then a fortnight 
later in the South London Har¬ 
riers’ 30-mile race he finished 
second, over a minute inside the 
old record. 

Jn May it was suggested to 22- 
year-old Brian Kilby that he 
enter for the Polytechnic mara¬ 
thon. Kilby had never raced this 
distance before and all his train¬ 
ing had been directed towards 
being chosen for Coventry 
Oodivas' road relay team, one of 
the strongest in the country. But 
he was persuaded and finished 
second. A few weeks later he won 
the A.A.A. Marathon—and after 
only two Marathons he was 
chosen for the British Olympic 
team. 

We shall hear a lot of these two 
in next year’s marathons. 


Free coffee for 
the spectators 


"^ly^ouLD you like some free 
coffee? All you have to do 
is visit one of the six or seven 
matches which the Brazilian 
national soccer team will be play¬ 
ing in Europe-ne.xt year. 

The F.A. News reports that the 
Brazilian Coffee Institute, who are 
subsidising the tour with a grant, 
are to give away some 20,000 lb. 
to spectators during the tour. 

Brazil has a harvest surplus of 
20 million bags, and this method 
of getting rid of some of it is 
considered good publicity for the 
industry. 

According to Mexican psycholo¬ 
gists blue is a calming and 
“sleepy” colour while red is ex¬ 
citing. So they have been advis¬ 
ing football clubs to paint the 
visitors’ dressing-room blue and 
the home side’s red. 

^ 16-year-old Malayan foot¬ 
baller. M. Balakniohnan, may 
soon be working his way 12,000 
miles to play for Oldham Athletic. 
The lad said his ambition was to 
play for the club and if a trial 
could be arranged he would work 
his way to England. 

Mr. Jack Rowley, the Oldham 
Athletic manager, said: “ I cannot 
imagine why he should pick us, 
but I have sent him a letter telling 
him that a trial would be arranged 
when he arrived.” 

England’s footballers start their. 

International Championship 
season on Saturday when they go 
to Belfast to meet Ireland. 

There was a time when this was 
the easiest match in England’s 
fixture list, for before the turn of 
the century Ireland were twice 
beaten by 13 goals, and scores 

The first cyclist 

“goME cheered, some jeered, and 
some told him to get on his 
way—fast. One man is said to 
have run, shouting: ‘ I met a man 
flying through the air on wheels 
■—and if it wasna’ a man, then it 
must ha’ been the De'il himsel’.” 

The rider on wheels who created 
such a sensation was in fact Kirk¬ 
patrick Macmillan, the Scottish 
blacksmith who invented the 
bicycle. The quotation is from 
one of the many fascinating ar¬ 
ticles and features in Eagle Sports 
Annual 1961, published by Long- 
acre Press at 8s. 6d. Many well- 
known sportsmen have contributed 
to this highly readable book. 


against them of six, seven, and 
eight were quite common. But 
times have changed. Although the 
Englishmen triumphed 2-1 at 
Wembley last year, three of the 
last four matches played in Belfast 
have resulted in draws, and in 
1958 Ireland won at Wembley. 

Skipper Danny Blanchflower 
will be making his 41st appear¬ 
ance for Ireland, while Billy 
Bingham is playing for the 28th 
consecutive time. 


Young referee 



Nicholas Newton of Norwich 
is a qualified referee at the 
age of 14, He is all ready with 
his whistle for , the forth¬ 
coming .junior season and 
looks forward to whistling at 
Wembley—one day. 


Brother and 
sister jumping 
to fame 

"yi^HiLE 20-year-oId David Broome 
was riding to third place in 
the world show-jumping champion- 
ship.s in Vienna his sister Eliza¬ 
beth was also doing well in the 
saddle. 

Seventeen - year - old Elizabeth 
beat 45 other competitors to carry 
off the Young Riders’ Champion¬ 
ship of Britain. 

Elizabeth, who began show 
jumping when she was eight, has 
already represented Britain in 
European competitions. . It may 
not be long before she and her 
brother will be in the same 
British team. 

David, of course, won a bronze 
medal for show jumping in the 
Rome Olympics. 


ALL-ROUND ALFLE 
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CYCLE-POLO MIX-UP 



Members of the Queen Mary’s 
Boys’ Club, in South London, 
play a game of cycle-polo 
every Saturday. Even in a 
knock-about before the game 
they get all mixed up. 


NO WONDER IT’S 
DIFFICULT 

Q-olf has been defined as a game 
in which ' you put a ^all, 
nearly two inches across on a 
ball nearly 8,000 miles across. 
Then you try to hit the small ball 
without hitting the big one. 


TOKYO GETTING 
READY 

Japan had 140 observers in Rome 
during the Olympic Games, 
studying the problems of organisa¬ 
tion. The 1964 Games in Tokyo 
will be the first ever to be held 
in Asia, and the Japanese are 
determined to rise to the occasion. 

Plans include a building pro¬ 
gramme for a new sports arena, 
costing over £10,000,000, and the 
main stadium, which now holds 
70,000 people, is to be enlarged 
so that it will accommodate some 
100 ,000. 



TABLE 

SOCCER 


Proudly present LEAGUE CUPS 
As few as TWO boys can form a “NEWFOOTY” 
LEAGUE and obtain a MOST ATTRACTIVE 
“ LEAGUE ” CUP FREE I 
Full details in all games of “NEWFOOTY” 
TABLE SOCCER as recommended by 
F.AMOUS INTERNATIONAL FOOT¬ 
BALLERS, with 22 Miniature men, ball and 
goals, you have ALL THE THRILLS of REAL 
FOOTBALL. The ORIGINAL game of 
SKILL with FINGER TIP CONTROL. 
From Sports and Toy Shops 10/11,19/11,44/11, 
or write for details of this and other 
exciting games “SOCRATES” and 
“NEWRUGGER” Two in one 
- Alagnctic .Football, “PEL MEL” 
STEEPLECHASE. “SHOW 
JUMP.” MONTE, etc., to 




W. L. KEELING A SONS. PRIMROSE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 4 _ 

CAN YOU SPOT THESE DOGS? 




S TART dog spotting right away on the celebrated pink form (L523) 
which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 (together with free 
chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from:— 

Cliiet Dos Spotter, 10 Seymour St.» London, W.l. 

Please hand this to your teacher who will appreciate 
that Dog Spotting is an edu^tional, open air activity 
sponsored by The National Canine Defence League 
to encourage kindness to animals. 



j Teacher’s Name. 
I Address- 


I “ 

i.. 


T 

I 

'I 

-I 

I 
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